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WEW YORK, JUNE 30, 1859. 
= 


PLANTING SEED-CORN FOR THE 
WORLD. 


Tur Memorial volume, recording the pro- 
ceedings and addresses at the Semi-centennial 
celebration of the founding of the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, lies before us, and de- 
lightfully recalls the successive incidents of 
that novel and memorable occasion. The ad- 
dresses that were made, by Drs. Hawes, Adams, 
Badger, Bacon, and many others, and the ad- 
dresses that would have been made if the time 
had allowed, are all here presented to those 
who could not participate in the services, and 
are preserved in attractive and handsome form 
for the future reference of those who were 
there. While we read, the remembrance of 
the occasion, with its successive parts and in- 
cidents, comes freshly over us ; the assemblies 
in the chapel, in the church, and in the tent; 
the true Andover weather,—a cold rain-storm 
on the first day, and a splendid burst of summer 
sunshine, with a sunset glorious beyond speech, 
on the second; the whitened heads, and bronz- 
ed faces, of the veteran missionaries in the 
Foreign or the Home field, returned for brief 
festival and contrasting the fresh and scholarly 
aspect of those who but recently entered on 
their work ; the hearty hand-grasp, and cordial 
words of welcome and greeting, from friends 
and classmates long unmet; the thrill of ex- 
ultation, and of high anticipation, that ran elec- 
trically through all hearts, and lifted all to 
shout and song, when the tidings of the landing 
of the telegraphic cable broke upon the audi- 
ence ; the final separation, sad and yet glad, 
of those who never may meet again until the 
heavens be opened to their entrance ; all these 
come over us, as the strains of a melody, passed 
indeed, but not forgotten, while we turn the 
pages of this fair volume. 

Such meetings will occur-again hereafter, 
not at Andover only but at other Seminaries 
founded since that, and yet already widely 
known and widely useful. But none can again 
be the first of its kind; and none can repeat 
therefore that special interest which must of 
course pertain to this. It is well that the vol- 
ume before us has been prepared, u ; 
careful and affectionate supervision of Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, the Treasurer of the Seminary, 
and has been published from the tasteful press 
of Mr. Draper. We trust the effect of it will 
be to remove misapprehensions, and to estab- 
lish right views, in many minds, in regard to 
the original plan and foundation of the Semi- 
nary at Andover, and equally to rekindle and 
extend the interest already felt in that noble in- 
stitution by great multitudes of those who have 
been benefitted by it, both in this country and 
abroad. 

One of the most interesting things to us con- 
tained in the volume is an anecdote of Mrs. 
Norris, of Salem, related by Mr. Taylor among 
his notices of the Founders of the Seminary, 
and here recorded on page 141. Mr. Norris, 
her husband, had been solicited to contribute 
to the endowment of the institution, and was 
inclined to give $5,000 for this purpose ; but 
he hesitated to give more because he was 
greatly interested in the work of Missions, and 
wished to reserve himself for yet more liberal 
contributions of his means in that direction, 
But when he returned from a meeting with 
Messrs. Brown and Bartlett at Newburyport, 
and told his wife how he felt on the subject, 
she instantly replied, to his remark that “ the 
missionary object is the greatest in the world,” 
* yes, but the Missionary work and the Semin- 
ary are the same”! and she urged him, instead 
of the $5,000 which he had proposed, to give 
$10,000 at once to the Seminary. He heartily 
assented to her suggestion, drew the whole sum 
immediately from the Bank in specie, kept it in 
hhis bedroom for a considerable time, daily conse- 
crating it anew with special prayer, and then ap- 
plied it to its destined use. And when a little 
more than two years after hisdeath, or just three 
years from the date of this his original contri- 
bution, Mrs. Norris herself was called suddenly 
to follow him to the unseen world, she de- 
voted by her will $30,000 more of the prop- 
erty he had confided to her disposition to the 
same noble use; for still in her far-reaching 
mind “ the Missionary work and the Seminary 
are the same ;” and though she loved the former, 
too, as well as her husband ever had done, she 
saw with an intuitive sagacity that in helping 
the latter she was helping that best, and was 
really applying her property most efficiently for 
the speedy conversion of the world unto Christ. 
She was not scattering merely the seed of the 
Truth for the future harvest of righteousness on 
the earth ; but she was securing, for all coming 
time, a stock of seed-corn, that should be still 
dispersed abroad, more and more widely over 
the world, after she and her husband should 
both have been for ages « sleeping in Jesus.” 

How well her expectations have been an- 
swered in the result the volume also amply 
shows us. According to Dr. Anderson, who 
has carefully collected the facts bearing upon 
this subject, and whose excellent address js 
fully incorporated in the volume, not only is it 
true that the foundation of the Seminary, and 
the consequent bringiag together of numbers of 
young men imbued with the missionary spirit, 
tended to increase and confirm that spirit, and 
o to extend it among the churches as it could 
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not possibly otherwise have been, but it is true 
also that within the walls and by the members 
of the Seminary the scheme of foreign mis- 
sions to be sustained by the American church- 


es first assumed that tangible form which gave 
rise afterward to the American Board ; it is | 


true, further, that ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
rour missionaries have gone from the Seminary 
to the foreign field—all but nine of them in con- 
nection with the American Board—stxry-s1x of 
whom are still living and in active service. The 
Scriptures have already been translated by these 
men into FoURTEEN new languages, stx of 
which had never before been even reduced to 
a written form. Great portions of the unevan- 
gelized world have been explored by others; 
and an immense amount of important knowl- 
edge concerning the geography of countries, 
the manners, customs, end religious necessi- 
ties of the nations outside the bounds of Chris- 
tendom, has been by them gathered and dis- 
tributed. Eight Secretaries of the different 
missionary Societies have been furnished by 
the Seminary, under whose official direction 
have been disbursed for evangelizing purposes 
more than nine millions of dollars.—In view of 
such facts, all will agree, we think, with Dr. 
Anderson, when he says emphatically, ‘I have 
not been able to see in what way the subse- 
quent missionary development in our churches, 
down to the present time, could have been ef- 
fected without the aid of our theological insti- 
tutions.’ 

Dr. Badger also, speaking for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, gives a similar testimony in 
regard to the work of that Institution; 
mentioning the interesting fact that “from 
the second class, which left the Institution in 
1810, to the class which leaves it to-day, (1858,) 
with possibly one exception, not one has been 


| without its representative in the field of West- 


ern missions ; and the representatives of some 
of them have numbered siz, ten, fourteen, and 
even ‘wenty.” In every great exigency of the 
missionary work in the Western field, new and 
larger re-enforcements of men have gone from 
the Seminary to meet it. Turrr Hunprep of 
the graduates are identified by Dr. Badger as 
having labored, for a longer or shorter time, in 
this department of the missionary work ; and 
most of them have devoted their lives to it. 
The fruits of their labor, as he eloquently por- 
trays them, are in churches founded, great in- 
stitutes of learning established and built up, 
and a mighty and saving Christian influence 
distributed all abroad over the country. The 
final fruits are only to be trated in the great 
coming day of revelation and disclosure, be- 
neath the full Millennial glory. 

Verily then Madam Norris was right in as- 
suring her husband that “the Missionary work 
and the Seminary are the same!” And those 
to whom appeals are now occasionally made 
for the more ample endowment of such institu- 
tions may learn a rich wisdom and derive a 
grand motive from her remark. 


THE VERDICT OF CONNECTICUT, 

Tue action of the General Association of Con- 
necticut upon the Home Missionary question was 
clear, intelligent, kind, and decided. It declares 
the principles which must determine the co-opera- 
tion of Congregationalists and Presbyterians inthe 
Home Missionary Society. There is no trace of 
sectarian zeal in the resolutions, nor was there a 
word of suspicion er unkindness toward Presby- 
terians in the discussion of the resolutions in the 
body. The simple endeavor of the Association 
was to get at the facis in the Alton case, and to 
reaffirm those prineiples of “ fair and unsectarian 
co-operation” for which Connecticut has been 
distinguished in the past. The resolutions take 
away the pretext so often urged on the Presbyterian 
side, that the Missionary Society of Connecticut 
does a work similar to that of the Alton Presby- 
tery. That Society exists merely as a corporation 
to administer a trust fund; it receives no contribu- 
tions from the churches, diverts no moncy from 
the Home Missionary Society, and appropriates its 
very limited income impartially in the work of 
missions, and not for sectarian aggrandizement. 
The position of the General Association is catholic, 
impartial, and impregnable. 

It was a matter of general regret that the 
delegate of the New-School General Assembly 
(Rev. Dr. Brainerd of Philadelphia) arrived too 
late to participate in the discussion upon the res- 
olutions. He was heard, however, at some length, 
upon the question of co-operation, and a full re- 
port of his remarks wil! be found in another col- 
umn. The Assembly was fortunate in its repre- 
sentative; a gentleman of New England origin 
and sympathies, of a catholic spirit, and of true 
kindness of heart, coupled with entire frankness 
of speech. Dr. Brainerd made the most favorable 
presentation of the Presbyterian argument that 
the case admits of; but as he was not familiar in 
details with the action of the Alton Presbytery, he 
quite failed to meet the faets upon which the ac- 
tion of the Home Missionary Committee proceeds. 
His speech was good as to certain general princi- 
ples,—though we cannot concede that the Home 
Missionary Society should fulfill the dicta of ec- 
clesiastical bodies, without regulations of its own 
—but Dr. Brainerd did not touch the essential 
facts in the case which arise out of the Church- 
Extension scheme. 

We are sorry to find that this amiable and can- 
did brother dropped an expression, which casts an 
unjust imputation upon the Christian honor of the 
Executive Committee of the Home Missionary 
Society. He said, “ Thore is among us a growing 
distrust of the unseotarian feeling of those who 
control the American Home Missionary Society.” 
This distrust was not supported by any facts in 
evidence, but was thrown out as an innuendo, and 
there left to awaken suspicions. The remark was 
so contrary to those laws of Christian courtesy 
which Dr. Brainerd is prompt to recognize and to 
observe, that it must have slipped from the speaker 
without due consideration. We hope it will not 
excite in the Executive Committee any distrust of 
his uneectarian friendliness toward them and their 
work. _In a discussion of great principles, all per- 
sonalities and words of crimination should be 
avoided. . 

Dr. Brainerd’s address was listened to with 
courtesy, but it did not induce in the Association 
the slightest disposition to reconsider or modify its 
action. That action must commend itself to 
every candid mind. 








Ameriean Traet Society at Boston.—New Yorx 
Orrice.—Rev. I. P. Warren, late Secretary for New 
York, has been appointed editor of The Tract Journal, 
and _ the other publications of this Society. This 
necessarily involves his removal to Boston. The New 
York office will, however, be continued as heretofore, 
at 848 Broadway, the particular arrangements for 
which will be announced hereafter. : 

All communications intended for Mr. W., should 
henoeforth be directed to him, at 28 Cornhill, Boston. 
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THE HIGHER LAW IN SOUTH CARO- 
L 


It is the firm and constant belief of the univer- 
sal Church that the spirit of Christianity asa re- 
ligion of love is adverse to slavery as a system of 
oppression ; and that however slavery may endure 
for a while in the presence of the Gospel, and may 
find some sert of toleration while the leaven; of 
Christian ideas and sentiments is gradually dif- 
fusing itself and leavening the mass of the body 
politic, the influence of Christ's Gospel must 
abolish slavery in the end. Perhaps it is not so 
widely acknowledged, or so strikingly self-evi- 
dent, that the organized church, observing and 
maintaining in its discipline the undeniable rules 
of Christian morality, (which it must do unloss it 
denies the authority of its King,) is everywhere a 
standing witness to the contradiction between the 
law of Christ and the law of slavery. 

To make our meaning plain, we need only refer 
to the position and circumstances of the primitive 
churches in the Roman empire. Everywhere 
idolatry was lawful. Everywhere, out of Judea, 
idolatrous practices were not only permitted, but 
were required of all good citizens or subjects by 
the law of the land. But the churches had a 
higher law. That higher law was the standard of 
Christian character and the rule ef the Christian 
life. A profession of faith in Christ and of ad- 
herence to his religion, was a profession of obe- 
dience to that higher law ; and for the violation of 
that law a member of the Christian body was 
liable to censure or exclusion. Every act of idol- 
airy was a violation of that law. That it was 
permitted by the law of the land—that it was even 
commanded under penalty of death—was no justi- 
fication, was not even accepted as a palliation of 
the act. In the church the law of Christ was 
higher and more dreadful than | e Jew of Casar; 
and he who chose to save his Wie bybarning in- 
cense before an idol in obedience to Cesar, came 
under the censure of the church, and must manifest 
his contrite repentance of that act before he could 
be restored to his former standing as a citizen in 
the kingdom of Christ. 


In brief, the church, unless it mixes itself up 
in secular polities, and loses its spirituality and its 
freedom by becoming a mere department or organ 
of the state, must needs assert and maintain the 
law of God, or, in other words, the ethics of Chris- 
tianity, as the supreme rule of conduct for a Chris- 
tian man. The church (no matter what our the- 
ory may be concerning its constitution and its offi- 
cers) is in its nature independent of the state, a 
distinct organization, upholding and administering 
a law which does not derive its force from the 
state, and before which every human law in con- 
flict with it, is null and void. 


The most signal and historic collision between 
the law of the church and the law of the state, in 
the primitive ages of Christianity, was in relation 
to the established idolatry. But on some other 
points, less conspicuous in history, the con- 
flict of laws was just as direct, and indeed 
just as important, as on the question of pay- 
ing outward homage to idols. On the whole 
subject of marriage and divorce, the law of 
the state and the law of Christ, as accept- 
ed and interpreted by the Church, were entirely 
discordant ; and in various degrees the conflict of 
laws on that point continues almost everywhere 
to the present day. The church, in the adminis- 
tration of its discipline, does not ask whether the 
law of the land tolerates polygamy and arbitrary 
divorce; but only whether those things are for- 
bidden by Christ. Polygamy is lawful according 
to the laws of Utah, but if there were a Christian 
church in that territory, no polygamous husband 
would be endured in its communion. Polygamy 
is lawful by the Mohammedan code of Turkey, 
but even the most degenerate of the nominally 
Christian communities in thatempire maintain, by 
their discipline, the Christian law of marriage. In 
many of our states divorces are decreed by the 
courts on all sorts of applications, but the only 
question in the application of church. discipline to 
divorced persons is a question of Biblical exposi- 
tion. 

Wherever slavery exists in these United States, 
there, by the law of the land, slaves are incapa- 
ble of marriage. A slave can make no contract; 
least of all can he make the contract of marriage, 
a contract imposing upon him so many duties and 
investing him with so many rights. Before the 
law of the land a slave man and woman living 
together, whether with or without the permis- 
sion of their owner, and having children born to 
them in that union, have no rights in each other 
or in their children. The law knows them only 
as articles of property. But before the law of 
God, asserted and applied by the church in the 
administration of church-discipline, they are hu- 
| man beings, reasonable, immortal, responsible to 
| God, having therefore human rights. In the 
| presence of God's law, and of the church as God’s 
visible kingdom upon earth, the slave man and 
‘woman whose union the state ignores instead of 
protecting, are man and woman and not slaves 
only. Before the church, that man and woman 
are husband and wife, and are invested with all 
those rights which by the law of Christ belong to 
those whom God hath joined together. The 
church recognizes them as capable of entering 
into the covenant of marriage; and it sanctions 
their union with its prayers and benedictions in 
the name of Christ. In the estimation of the 
ehurch ruled by th® higher law, the wedded 
rights of master and mistress in the great house, 
are not more sacred or inviolable than the wedded 
rights of the humblest couple in the slave quarters 
on the same planiation. 

Such ie the conflict between the laws of the 
state and the higher law of the church in relation 
to the marriage of slaves. Nor is this conflict of 
laws a merely speculative thing. Our readers are 
aware that the various religious bodies in the 
slaveholding states, desirous as they are to avoid 
all collision or contradiction with the laws by 
which slavery is maintained—find themselves es- 
pecially embarrassed with one class of cases in 
the administration of church-discipline, the cases 
in which husbands and wives, being slaves, are 
hopelessly separated by the will or the necessi- 
ties of an owner, or by some other cause independ- 
ent of their consent and incident to their condition 
as articles of property. Cases of that sort become 
more numerous as the intefnal slave-trade be- 
comes more active, and the number of slaves ca- 
pable of church-membership, and subject to church- 
discipline, becomes greater. The troublesome 
question with church-tribunals of all denomina- 
tions, thus far, seems to have been whether such a 
separation between husband and wife may be re- 
garded by the church as releasing the parties from 
their relation to each other and leaving them at lib- 
erty to marry again in their new and distant 
places of abode. Some of the Baptist associa- 
tions, and, if we mistake not, some“of the Old- 
School Presbyterian judicatories, have discussed 
this question. and have come to a conclusion 
which, but for a seeming irony, might be express- 
ed in the words of the Apostle Paul, “A brother 
or sister is not under bondage in such cases.” We 
cannot recollect, however, that either Presbyte- 
rians or Baptists have ever expressed any harsh or 
strong opinion concerning the master who, in the 
exercise of the power given him by the law of the 
land, has put asunder those whom God had join- 
ed together. 

It is worthy of observation that in the state of 
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ly prepared than any other religious body (so far 
as our present recollections serve us) to assert dis- 
tinctly the paramount authority of the law of God 
in regard to marriage among slaves. In the dio- 
cesan convention of that state, the subject has 
been under consideration from time to time, and 
lest year a committee was appointed, which at the 
late annual meeting made its report, concluding 
with a noteworthy series of resolutions. Those 
resolutions, as we understand, lie over for consid- 
eration in the next annual convention. Our read- 
ers have already seen them, we believe, in a fore- 
going issue of The Independent ; but we republish 
them in this connection as an illustration of the 
higher law in South Carolina. 

“ Resolved, That the relation of husband and wife is 
of Divine institution, and the duties which appertain 
to it are of universal obligation, and bind with the 
eame force the master and the slave. E 

“2. That the injunction of our Savior forbidding 
man to eeparate those whom God bas joined together, 
is obligatory upon the conscience of every Christian mas- 
ter, and prohilits the separation of those who have been 
united in marriage. 

“3. That the over the slave which is conferred 
upon the master by the law of the land, should be exer- 
cised by every Christian in conformity with the law of 
God; and therefore every Christian master should s0 
regulate the sale or disposal of a married slave as not 
to infringe the Divine injuaction forbidding the sepa- 
ration of husband and wife. 

“4, That while this obligation is generally recog- 
nized by Chrietians, yet many cases arise in which 
eeparations among warried slaves occur from volunta- 
ry abandonment of duty by the parties themselves, or 
from circumstances beyond their control, and it is de- 
sirable that some judgment should be pronounced by 
the Church which may establish for its members a 
uniform rule of conduct. 

«5. That the cases of separation produced by the 
voluntary action of either of the parties to the marri- 
age contract, are expressly condemned by our Savior ; 
and this sentence, as already etated, embraces master 
and slave; but involuntary separation, produced by 
causes over which the married parties have no control, 
does not appear to come within the scope of any di- 
rection recorded in the Scriptures. 

“6 That in the absence cf such direction, the sound 
judgment of the Church, guided by the general princi- 
ples of religion, and directed by the great Head of the 
Churcb, muet be exercised in devising the best rule for 
the action of its members. 

“7. That where an involuptary and final separation 
of married elaves has occurred, the case of the suffer- 
ers is to be dietinguished from any human agency 
which has eeparated them. The latter is responsible to 
God for disregarding his commands ; the former are en- 
titled to sympatby and coneideraticn. 

“8 That in euch cases of eeparation, where neither 
party is in fault, and where separation appears to be 
permanent and final, the refusal to allow a second 
marriage would often produce much evil and hard- 
ehip, and this Convention, in giving its judgment in 
favor of such marriages, would do so in the qualified 
language applied by the apostles to cases of self-re- 
straint— If they cannot contain, let them marry, for 
it is better to marry than to burn.’ 

« All which is respecttully eubmitted. 

“©. G. Memmincer, Chairman.” 

We have marked some passages as worthy of 
special atiention. The assertion that the law of 
God giving the rights of husbands and wives to 
married slaves, is a law which masters are bound 
to regard as superior to all their rights of owner- 
ship, involves a conflict between the church and 
the state in regard to the human rights of those 
whom the state has enslaved. Letall the church- 
es, in every slaveholding state, insist on the prin- 
ciple so clearly stated in the beginning of the third 
resolution, and the antagonism between Christi- 
anity and slavery will be developed. 





THE COST OF COLPORTAGE. 


Tuis subject is engaging the attention of busi- 
ness men and of the press both religious and secu- 
jar. That Colportage is demanded as an auxiliary 
in the evangelization of our country, all who have 
studied the wants of the field must readily ac- 
knowledge. It is too valuable an agency to be dis- 
pensed with. But on the present system of the 
Nassau-street Society, it is supported at a cost 
which has led many to inquire, Is Cotportace 
PAID FoR Twice? 

Mr. Cook in his attempted reply to the letters of 
Dr. Patton, does not meet this question with an 
explicit denial, but seeks to produce the impression 
that Dr. Patton quotes, from some ancient docu- 
ments of the Society, language not appropriate to 
the present operation of the institution, especially 
sincethe system of Colportage has been introduced. 
Mr. C. says: “ The impression is sought to be 
made that Colportage is paid for twice—how is this 
made to appear? By a mystification and perver- 
sion of language somewhere used when explain- 
ing the method of fixing the price of books, by 
which it is claimed that the price covers and in- 
cludes the cost of circulation by all methods, col- 
portage among the destitute included.” “ Lan- 
guage somewhere used”—did not Mr. Cook know 
where the language of the Report quoted by Dr. 
Patton was found? Hibs letters referred to the year 
and ihe exact page of the Report where the lan- 
guage is used. 

But the ex-Secretary thus continues: “Down 
to the period when Colportage was introduced, the 
principle governing the adjustment of prices for 
publications I understand to have been thus: as 
nearly as might be, to have the receipts for sales 
of books and tracts, from all sources, equal to the 
total expenee of making and circulating the books 
and tracts thus sold, so that its operations in that 
department should be substantially self-supporting, 
and then expending the contributions for foreign 
or domestic purposes, on gratuitous issues, eto. 
In the application of such a principle to a large 
concern, with an infinitude of details there would 
be leeway for gain or loss, measured by fidelity 
and economy, or the opposite. The use of the 


word cest price, as there applied to publications, 
was legitimate.” : 


Here Mr. C. attempts to convey the impression 
that the “cost price” only refers to the cost of 
printing and circulating as this was before the 
system of Colportage was introduced ; and that Dr. 
Patton quoted language used only in the carly his- 
tory of the Society, and by perverting its meaning, 
made it apply to a state of things never contem- 
plated when that language was used. The ex- 
Secretary thus continues: “ But when a compre- 
hensive system of missionary aggrossion was in- 
troduced, and salaried laborers were sustained by 
hundreds, the burden en the benevolent contri- 
butions must necessarily be increased just in the 
measure of its activity ; arid when it thus became 
the principal agency for circulation, it could no 
more be self-supporting than missions are self-sup- 
porting.” 

But let missionaries sell a million and a half of 
volumes at a good profit, and we do not see why 
missions would not be self-supporting. The re- 
ports show that in three years the colporters sold 
1,609,768 vols., amounting to $456,241. The 
profits over and above the actual cost for martu- 
facturing, would meet the expense of circulation. 

But Mr. C. fixes the use of the phrase “cost 
price” as ineluding “ the total expense of making 
and eireulating the books,” as prior to the intro- 
duction of the Colportage system which “ became 
the principal agency for circulation.” Now, unfor- 
tunately for the correctness of this statement, the 
language quoted by Dr. Patton, he tells us, Was 
taken from the statement which the Executive of 
the Tract Society made to the inquiries of the 
Committee of Fifteen, and was published in the 
Report for 1857, p. 231-244, and this was some 
Jifteen years after Colportage had been in operation. 

Did not Mr. Cook know this? If he was igno- 
rant of this fact, then he was incompetent to re- 
ply to Dr. P. If he did know it, then was it fair 
for him to conceal this fact from his readers, and 
to mislead them by conveying the impression that 
the term cost price, as including the expense of 
making and circulating the books, was only appli- 
cable before colportage was commenced? The 





statement by the Finance Committee, made to the 


——————— 


“South Cerolina, the Episcopalians seem more near- | 





Committee of Fifteen in 1857, and as quoted by 
Dr. Patton, expressly says: — 
“The Commiteee have wished that the prices of its 
publicatione, which the Society's constitution pre 
seribes ‘ sball be as far ss practicable the same in all 
te of the United States,’ should be as low as prac- 
ticable to accommodate the millions of parchasers 
whose means are limited, and yet not so low that the ts- 
suing of the publications sold should be a constant drain 
on the Society’s charitable resources. On this principle 
the Committee have endeavored to arrange the prices, 
and they have the circulation of by far the 
larger portion of the Society’s issues by sale, at such 


prices as not essentially to diminish or werease the So- 


ciety’s pecuniary resources, @ most ~q oy and use- 


é tment of its o i , ; 
" The term ‘ selling _cpeem 4 od two widely different 
meanings, and is rarely, if ever, used in the Society's 


documents. One meaning, in common parlance, seems 
to include simply the amount paid for the three items 


of paper, press-work, and binding, irrespective of stere- 


otyping, engraving, and all other expenses. The oth- 
pei mite wert 4 the whole outlay from the Society's 


, ishing, and circulating. The 
Cer crtenths wwe masaings may Vary, Pe 
hape, from 25 to 33 per cent.” —p. 289. 
“ Besides the three items mentioned, (paper, press- 
work, and binding,) the Soeiety’s treasury must pay 
for the etereotyping or electrotyping ; in many cases 
for engravings, maps, and copyrights ; for the labor 
and expense of preparing the publications for the 
press, and of all the agencies and processes for circulat- 
ing them (including millions of four-paged tracts re- 
tailed at four-fifteenths of a cent each) throughout all 
our boundaries from Canada to Texas.” —p. 240 
It is difficult to conceive how the Finance Com- 
mittee could more expressly convey the idea that 
the sales of the books meet all the expense of mak- 
ing and circulating them, and that the circulation 
iweludes “ all the agencies and processes” by 
which they were distributed “ throughout all our 
boundaries from Canada to Texas,” and which 
they then regarded as “a most economical and 
useful department of its operations.” Then the 
Finance Committee were replying to the investiga- 
tions of the Committee of Fifteen appointed by the 
Society, May 7, 1856, “to inguire into and re- 
view the proceedings of the Society’s Executive 
Commitice,” and it was of the greatest importance 
that their doings should be commended as econom- 
ical. The books sold, returning into the treasury 
the whole outlay for making and cireulating them, 
would appear to be an economical arrangement. 
But now Mr. Cook denies that the cost of the 
books includes what the Finance Committee told 
the Committee of Fifieen was included. To this 
denial he is driven because the fact stares him in 
the face, that if the Finance Committee were cor- 
rect in their statement and understood their busi- 
ness—and Colportage was included in the cost of 
books—then it is paid for twice when donations 
are appropriated to that depariment. 

Mr. C. denies that then cost price “included 
the expense of circulation after Colporiage became 
the principal agency for circulation.” But the 
Finance Co™mittee in 1857, some fifteen years af- 
ter Colportage was intreduced, say that it includes 
all the expenses for manufacturing and “all the 
egencies and processes for circulating them 
throughout all our boundaries from Canada to 
Texas.” Mr. Cook must excuse us when we say, 
that we prefer to abide by the printed statements 
of Richard T. Haines, Moses Alien, Thomas C. 
Doremus, Richard 8. Fellows, George N. Titus, 
Esq., and E. Oliver Wood, who compose the Fi- 
nance Committee, and leave him to settle the dis- 
crepancies between his statement and theirs as 
best he can. 





LATE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 





By Cur Own Corrrespondent. 


We have secured the services of an intelligent 
correspondent in northern Italy, who will send us 
by every mail advices of the progress of affairs in 
that country. The mere details of battles, move- 
ments of armies, etc., we shall gather from the 
bulletins and telegrams; but our correspondent 
by long residence in Italy has made himself fami- 
liar with all the phases of its society and institu- 
tions, and all the interior workings of measures 

















were made prisoners. Seven thousand pr... = 
either wounded or killed. What an ~_ee Yen 
etd to think that the independence of 4». . 
‘bought only at such a price | nation omy by 
Italy must be free, and will be free. but 

ehe to do with her freedom’ how ig ee Going 
tain it? Popery, after destroying every i, 
Italy, has endeavored even to extinguish ey, "ri 
or with for it. Popery has failed in this lattes my 
taking ; but great are the ruins it has Ue 
moral constitution of the nation, even of the foon wy 
Used to bow before the authority of th. Priest Wy 
men when once they have revolted agains: that a 
rity are entirely left without the supre,,, wily 
principle which one finds in the feeling of ity 
sponsibility before God. Expediency is thei nN 
and success their moral touchstone, |), ™ 
ever, there is still a lingerirg leaven of * bag 
and in others a knowledge, lately acquired, of e 5 
truth, which may, and I trust will, show 4), ea 
in due time. " 
Many among us believe that this war is, fp, 
“ the beginning of the end.” That the Papal oe 
js to euffer much by it, no one can doubt. mo 
the Papal States being nearly surrounded bya al 
where, with @ constitutional government, yi) "4 
freedom of the prees, freedom of speech, ang)" 
of conscience! No frontier, no doganieri, Can te 
these influences from creeping in ; the peopi. 
Roman States will want to have what they see ei, 
on their borders. Will the Pope grant it'_.,” 
will be all over with him. Refuse it !—wha ,; 
become of him! Unless he is delivered fro), , 
care of temporal government, which oo», , 
Napoleon, out of pure love for him aud th. ¢, 
quite disposed to do, great troubles are , > 
awaiting him. His manifest sympathies fy, . 
and bypocritical dealings with France, 4), \. 
much indisposed his powerful restorer arains ; 
On the very day of the battle of Magenta tj. Py 
Nuncio at Vienna officiated in the grand wa, 
brated for the success of Austrian arms 7\,, 
not be forgotten by Napoleon. [This is now ju, 
Eps.] 

Great efforts are made by the evangelical (hy. I 
of Sardinia to improve the opportunities the 
afford to spread the Gospel in Italy. Foreign ay, 
are busy for the dissemination of the Scriptures, 
Waldensian Church, whose Synod was lately \, 
La Tour, has been foremost, as was to be ex] : 
the great work. Co)porters have spread thoy 
of copies of Scriptures among the soldiers y 1 
and elsewhere. The Synod urged upon the exw» 
of the Church the duty of attending with ra, 
energy to the missionary work in Italy. [iy 
tion the Rev. Mr. Malan, late Moderator, has jp, 
to Florence at once, and is now preaching ther 
years ago the Waldensian mission was inter: 
that city, and the miecionaries were seized. apr, 
and afterwards ignominiowely sent in chains 
frontier. Now, the Grand-duke has fled, the i 
Piedmont is the Dictator of Tuscany, religion: ; ‘ 
tion reigns where a few weeks ago reigned 4» 
intolerable despotism, and the Word of (od js o» 
proclaimed where no one would have dared to : 
euspicion over the grossest superstitions of Pore 

The Waldensian Church has asked leave fro 
Government to send chaplains to the army, in y 
many evangelical Christians are, and it is lop 
will be granted. 

Depend upon it, every effort is being made ty, 
the seed of the Gospel on the troubled waters of ly 
No great success, however, ought to be expe 
first. The people are too full of politics and th 
to be much engrossed with religious subjects 
the positions must be taken, the right conseer 
the fact of preaching the Gospel; Bibles m 
ecattered, tracts distributed, the isolated (bra 
hitherto hidden one to another, must be brow 
gether, and after a while the results will shows 
selves. To do all these things, the Waldensian( 
with her staff of evangelists, the Turiu ji) 
Tract Society, and other agencies, are at work 
American Christians help them and pray fr (hem 
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BRANDY-AND-WATER SERMO)s 


Our readers will remember a spirited ar 
The Independent a few weeks ago, ou “| 





and parties, and he will keep our readers advised 


people. These letters will make The Independent 
a reliable authority upon Italian affairs. 

The following letter of our correspondent con- 
firms the plea, in another column, for the immedi- 
ate evangelization of Italy: 


Nortn or Iraty, Jane 6, 1859. 
To True Emrors or Tae Inprrenvent : 


GentLemen: I know with what interest your- 
selves end your readers must be watching the great 
war now waged in Italy, and you may easily conceive 
with what intense emotion we witness every incident of 
that great drama. Though on the spot and familiar 
with every fact which has led to this conflagration, we 
have not yet got over the astonishment which its out- 
break has caused us. Everything in it is surprising : 
the obstinacy of Austria in rejecting all conciliatory 
measures ; the epectacle of a kingdom, a few years 
ago the most despotic in Italy, taking the lead in the 
name of independence and liberty ; the Emperor of the 
French uniting with Piedmont to overthrow Austrian 
deepotism in Italy; the unwonted union of all pa-. 
triote in the end sought and the means employed ; 
—truly the hand ef God appears init, and must be ac- 
knowledged: 


counts of the battles already fought. The last one, of 
Magenta, bas been most bloody ; it opened the gates 
of Lombardy to the Allied armies, and now, while Iam 
writing, the news arrives that the Austrians are leav- 
ing in haste Milan, where the Franco-Sardinian army 


Lombard capital. 

Every hour brings us important details on the oper- 
ations of our armies. A few moments after writing the 
lines above, I hear of Milan having risen against Aus- 
tria. The Austrians have left in the greatest haste 
the city, which was barricaded, abandoning their war 
provisions, and even leaving in the castle—strange to 
ray—a considerable sum in cash, probably the amount 
of the first inetallment paid by the Lombard people 
of the new forced loan imposed upon them. Far be- 
yord Milan the Allied troops are pursuing the Aus- 
trians on the Adda, and they will not stop probably 
until they have reached the Mincio. A national 





guard has been at once organized in Milan, The 


| town-council has sent to the King a request express- 
ing the tmanimous wish of the Lombard people to re- 
new the compact of 1848 annexing Lombardy to the 
Sardinian states. Urban is now retreating before 
the volunteers of Garibaldi; his retreat is probably 
touch threatened by the body under tlie command of 
General Neil, and I should not wonder if the united 
forces of Neil and Garibaldi, cutting Urban from the 
main Austrian army, shouid compel him, to-day or 
to-morrow, to lay down his arms. At any rate, we 
now consider the whole northwest of Lombardy as 
free from Austrian bondage,—free I trust for ever. If, 
as it is believed, the Austrians shut themselves up 
within the four great fortresees which form that cele- 
brated quadrilateral refage whieh they deem inexpugn- 
able, we feel confident that they will not keep long 
in it. 

Italy is full of enthusiasm for the cause of independ- 
ence, and for King Victor Emanuel. The King, by 
his loyalty to his word during peace, arid by his in- 
domitable courage in war, has won the aduiiration of 
all. At the battle of Palestro, 80 obstinate and mur- 
derous, he was first and foremost at the head of the 
Zouaves, and astonished even these incomparable sol- 
diers with his daring and coolness in the midst of a 
fearful fire of musketry and of grape-shot. After the 
battle they unanimously proclaimed him Corporal of 
the Zouaves. The battle of Magenta is the greatest 
one yet fought. One hundred and twenty thousand 
Austrians took part in it. Twenty-two thousand of 





them were either killed or wounded; seven thousand 


of every turn of affairs that seems to affect mate- | 
rially the political, social, or moral welfare of the | 


The newrpapers, aided by the telegraphe, will have | 
brought to Ameriea, ere this letter reaches you, ac- | 


is about to enter, if they have not already entered the | 


— Perr 


al Economy.” It was from the pen of a spr 
and vigorous writer, and we printed it afer 
ried glance at iis scope, but without not) 
objectionable sentence to which our correspu 
refers, in the following communication % 
“In an article a fortnight ago in Tir Jai 
entitled ‘Intellectusl Economy,’ giving a en) iil 
experience characteristic of a pastor's stuly, de - 
the mental stretch and strain of writing twoser 
week, the consequént weriness and ex!ouet! 
the languor of an overtasked brain, preseribing* 
edy asa “let up’ in the downhill race of int 
and physical expenditure,—the following sea! 
noted : / 
“*T not only did not feel the intellectual fatigue? 
oppressed me after completing the mornin, + 
but there was a feeling of actual mental caps 
up; and if a third sermon had been reyuisix 
the following twenty-four hours, I believe | 
got my mind to the task without a whi; 
(astimulus not altogether unknown in min ., 
r1¢s,) a glass of brandy-and water, or a cige t 





“ Think of that, ye uninitiated ; is thot «perp! 
the curtain, just enough to discover the gis 
dy-and-water and cigars lying, ready fur us 
table of your ‘religious guide,’ in the priv 
study? Had youinnocently suppose! tha! th 
study of the Word and prayer were th 
most powerful excitante in the preparstior 
discourses which have strongly moved you! 
endeavors and richer acquisitions in « hig" r 
In how high estimation will you hold thos: 
the spirit and life of which, the sparkle and 
of which is the effervescence produced by th’ 
ling of brandy and brains together? Will 0” 
true hereafter, that, while eagerly listens * i 
lighted arguments and elucidations, pers" “I 


| 
| 





igh Sewer a 


we deg 


| nobler life, sounding from the pulpit, the 
picion will irresistibly shade your thougl's 
sibly that which you hear may have dropp*** 
the pen under the influence derived from ™ 
brandy-and-water or whifling a-ciger | 

“With what sincerity or efficacy, too, ool! 


ter pray : ‘Bless, O Lord, this sermon, pr’)* 
the spur and inspiration of brandy, wil®' 


Bring 


t 
ing power of the Holy Spirit, to the pr" 
people, the quickening of the conscien’’ "° “A 
ofeinners to the Cross ;’ or with what hesr#0"*" 
the people say Amen, knowing the } pole 
crept into the eanctuary in that sermo2’ - i 
elation is this of the possible existen’? of § ” 4 
sories fouiid in the ‘study’ to stir up pert 
and sharpen the point of a sermon. |i **™ 
means, & revelation? We believe not |! I 
may be rather verdant, but we have vee? *° 
ef the pulpit for ten years and more, and ben’ 
yet dreamed of the use of such stimuli or” 
poses. Our observation has been somew i 
in various directions, and under variout °" 
and we have never seen or known or Lest 


ope 
33 


” 
a 


like use. We do, therefore, most aia! *"" Ii 

ly remonsirate against the use of !sng%s r & 

insinuate, or permit the implication to an as 

mind, that brandy. and.water and cig" wn? a 
Hf] : , 


or even remotely uncommon, assietants "| 
tion of eermons by the ministers of Jesu rt 4 


We have no idea that the assertion of “I — j 
is founded im fact, so far as the glass © 
and-water is concerned ; though we few 4 
cigar is not yet wholly banished from . 
ter’s study. If “Leonard” knows a 
which the other stimulant is resorted a : 
duty, instead of making it « public seule 
generalizing from it to the reproach of rv” 
try at large, to deal with the individ’ 
as a transgressor of the laws of Chest we 
ance and propriety. We regret porve My 
rantable an accusation against the peso in 
have crept into our columns; yer’ ig 
this public expesure of the incongt! 


_ 
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